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Art. IX. — 1. The Florentine Histories. By Niccolo 
Machiavelli, Secretary of State to the Florentine Re- 
public. Translated by C. Edwards Lester, U. S. 
Consul at Genoa, &c. New York : Paine & Burgess. 
1845. 2 vols. 12mo. 

2. The Citizen of a Republic. By Ansaldo Ceba, a Gen- 
oese Republican of the Sixteenth Century. Translated 
and edited by C. Edwards Lester, Translator of the 
Florentine Histories, &c. New York : Paine & Bur- 
gess. 1845. 12mo. pp. 190. 

These volumes form a portion of " The Medici Series 
of Italian Prose," a title fantastic enough, yet not wholly in- 
applicable to the Florentine novel which introduces the Se- 
ries, and to the historical work of Machiavelli ; but in what 
way suited to designate the treatise of a " Genoese repub- 
lican," or the forthcoming Autobiography of Alfieri, it 
is difficult to perceive. But without quarrelling with Mr. 
Lester for exercising in his own way the paternal prerogative 
of naming his own offspring, though we think less parade at 
the baptism would have been in better taste, we are ready 
to acknowledge our obligation to him for introducing to the 
American public the valuable Florentine Histories. Not 
that a work of such merit, stamped with such a name, has 
gone a begging for an English translator ; but Mr. Lester 
deserves the credit of being the only American who has un- 
dertaken the task. 

The works which form the subject of this notice belong 
to a class that cannot be too well known in our country. Our 
people have been too much intoxicated with the prodigious 
success of our great experiment, to study with sufficient care 
either the causes of our prosperity or the dangers which as- 
sail it. So well contented are we with having outrun all for- 
mer experience, that we are slow to believe that we have 
any thing to learn. We are the graduates of liberty, and 
too wise already, we think, to be taught by mere pupils in 
the school. This prevalent lone of exorbitant self-compla- 
cency has of course begotten the opposite extreme, and the 
minds of some of our best citizens — best but for this — have 
contracted a taint of despondency, at times approaching dis- 
loyalty. Of all the states of the mind, none is less suited to 
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cool counsel than either inordinate exultation or deep dejection. 
The framers of our political system were undoubtedly indebted, 
in no small measure, for that happy union of cautious appre- 
hension and indomitable hope which characterized them, to 
their philosophical study of the science of government and 
their intimate familiarity with the examples of history, — traits, 
we fear, in which their posterity have not kept pace with 
them. Such books teach us the worthlessness of patriotic 
pride without patriotic principle. It is time that we should 
feel how inevitably, in our political, as in our other moral rela- 
tions, privilege and duty are set over against one another. 

To the citizen of a republic, no history can be more in- 
structive than that of other republics ; and since the fall of 
the Greek states, no country has been more fruitful than the 
Italian peninsula in lessons of this sort. Notwithstanding the 
vast allowances to be made for differences of geographical 
situation and national character, for the great changes of opin- 
ion insensibly produced by the lapse of centuries, for the 
narrow limits and peculiar organization of the Italian states, 
we cannot view their fortunes with indifference. Their com- 
mercial character forms a strong point of affinity between us ; 
and wearisome as we find the story of perpetual factions and 
restless turbulence, of paltry riots and more paltry war, we 
cannot but read in it a warning of the fatal effects of the 
disunion of small states, suited by their physical position to 
have formed a powerful confederacy. 

The History of Machiavelli has the rare merit of being the 
work of a great man, who was a citizen of the state of whose 
career he treats, and whose life was contemporary with, or 
closely subsequent to, many of the events which he records. 
To make it useful to the American student, nothing was want- 
ing but a faithful and easily accessible translation. The 
American edition is cheap enough, too ordinary indeed for 
our taste ; and the typography is very far from being satisfac- 
tory, either in elegance or correctness. We have examined 
several parts of the book and carefully collated them with 
the original. The translation is, in the main, so far as we 
can judge, executed with some skill and success. There is, 
however, great inequality in this respect. While the general 
considerations and philosophical remarks, which introduce 
the different books, and which are found scattered elsewhere, 
give evidence of the translator's aptness in remoulding sen- 
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tences and periods so as to accommodate them to another 
tongue, an exercise in which, however, he has sometimes 
taken too great liberties with the text, the narrative parts are 
often deformed by a puerile want of constructive art. We 
are occasionally reminded of a schoolboy's first groping 
essays towards an epistolary style ; where and, and but, and 
he stand like guideposts at every turn, to carry the reader 
round the corner. 

The province of a translator is an humble and labo- 
rious one. We demand of him at least entire accuracy. 
Though Mr. Lester, in the Florentine Histories at least, 
has been guilty only of minor sins, he is not blameless. We 
will cite an instance or two. At page 115 of the second 
volume, the following sentence appears in the translation: — 
" The two ways to acquire popularity in a republic should 
be remembered by its citizens, either by public stations or 
the virtues of private life." Among these "virtues " is after- 
wards enumerated " the advancing of fellow-citizens to un- 
merited honors." The original of the passage in Italic is 
modi privati. At the close of the sixth book, Mr. Lester 
has succeeded, by his awkward suppression of the word nipote, 
in falsifying the history of the time. On page 118, we have 
" the renewal of the Catasto in 1427." It should be of, as 
the slightest attention to chronology and the context might have 
shown. At page 168, in the description of a storm in Tus- 
cany, the words, un ora avanti giorno, are rendered " an 
hour before sunset " ; and a subsequent clause is altered to 
suit the transfer of the time of day. 

Mr. Lester's offences against the king's English are less 
easily passed over. We have such phrases as these : — 
"Charles kept a governor at Tuscany," — in the manner, 
we suppose, of " United States Consul at Genoa" ; "the 
conciliation of the duke with the league " ; " they compel 
the state to aggravate its subjects" ; " having acquired his 
lost reputation"; "to refrain (frenare) this jealousy"; 
" except his fondness for the pleasures of women,''' — knitting 
and gossiping, perhaps; — "the most renowned and illus- 
trious civilian (uomo disarmato, i. e. togatus) " ; "an 
army of about twenty vessels," after the pattern of Gideon's 
host of old ; "his own self-defence" ; — " She feigned an 
attack of a malady, to which she was accustomed [certa sua 
infirmitd) " ; — and last, not least, " An example without a 
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paragon," a hit so happy, that it might excite the envy of 
Dogberry or Mrs. Malaprop. The following is a specimen 
of ingenious confusion : — " The city, which had elected 
their magistrates by lot, seemed to have recovered her entire 
liberty." Mr. Lester has a slovenly habit of omitting the 
particle that ; for example, "to indicate their hopes were 
centred in him " ; " their enemies raised so general a com- 
motion, he was forced to condemn them to death." He 
seems to have adopted no rule in regard to the translation 
of proper names. We have John and Giovanni, Rinato and 
Regnier, Angid and Anjou, indiscriminately. 

In attempting to translate the treatise of Ceba on the 
character of the citizen of a republic, Mr. Lester has ven- 
tured beyond his depth. Though the work of an Italian, 
it has a savor of antique wisdom about it, and is full of 
" learned instances," which require of the translator some- 
thing more than a mere acquaintance with the Italian and 
English languages. Not having access to the orignal, we are 
unable to form an accurate judgment of the general correct- 
ness of the translation. But we have no reason to doubt its 
fidelity, as in a cursory perusal of various portions we have 
found but one or two cases, except where Greek or Latin 
words or historical events are concerned, of palpable error, 
and those unimportant. But Ceba belonged to that old 
school of writers who loved to garnish their pages with clas- 
sical anecdotes and quotations. The number of passages 
in Latin is considerable, and Mr. Lester in an evil hour un- 
dertook the translation of them. They appear in a mass 
in his supplementary notes, each with a series of English 
words annexed, sometimes exactly representing, especially 
if the quotation be very short, the Latin with which they 
are associated ; but in other cases diverging from it at every 
conceivable angle. Of these passages, at least sixteen are 
mistranslated, and some others seem to escape only by a 
saving latitude of phrase. The line from Tibullus, iu which 
he justifies his passion for a country life by the example of 
Apollo, 

" Pavit et Admeti tauros formosus Apollo," 

is rendered " Beautiful Apollo fears the bulls of Admetus " ; 
only a small confusion of pasco with paveo. In a passage 
from Seneca, the rest of which is, so to speak, translated, 
a line which contains crevi, a preterite of similar formation 
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with pavi, is entirely omitted in English, though given in the 
original. " Uxore ab Octavia. abhorrebat," is rendered 
" he was abhorred by his wife Octavia," though such a 
translation entirely destroys ihe aptness of the quotation. 
The distich of Ovid, 

" Non pudet, Alcide, victricem mille laborum 
Rasilibus calathis imposuisse manum," 

is thus burlesqued : " Is not Alcides ashamed that the victor 
of a thousand difficulties should place his hand upon the 
polished reed ? " a knot of blunders by which Alcides and 
the victor cease to be identical, the feminine adjective agree- 
ing with the object of the verb becomes a masculine subject, 
and calathis is confounded with calamis. In another place, 
" Me nunc Thressea Chloe regit " takes the form of 
" Thressean Chloe rules me now." 

Mr. Lester's attainments as a philologist being so remark- 
able, we shall not be surprised to find his knowledge of an- 
cient history and geography equally profound. We are in- 
troduced for the first time to " Philopemines, Captain of the 
Achaean League." We meet with " Ottenes' 1 praises of 
the beauty of Pappea," and " Ottenian luxury." "Cato 
the Ulicanian " enters twice ; Tertius e calo cecidit Cato. 
The " Epirians" and " Samniti" make their debut as his- 
torical personages. The sublime example of the self-sacri- 
ficing " Dedans'''' is extolled, and the scene of the exploit 
of Horatius Codes is transferred from the old wooden bridge 
of the Viri Komae to " the bridge of Sublicius.'" The 
" island of Salamina " is raised from the deep for the 
nonce, and Isocrates is made to exhort " Dominions," prob- 
ably in some new dialogue of the dead ; though perhaps, in 
charity, the printer should bear the burden of the last blunder. 
The famous " gates of hell " in the hero's execration of the 
false man, figure in Mr. Lester's embellished version as " the 
infernal doors." 

After these achievements, Mr. Lester gravely assures us, 
that " he found a scholastic air about the work, which he did 
not wish to disturb " ; and expresses the hope, that " he has 
not dishonored the style of the good Ceba." He deserves 
credit, however, for the frank confession, " that he has taken 
some liberties with the text." 

The writer has not contented himself with translating 
Ceba's work ; he must needs edit it also. His editorial 
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operations seem to have been confined to the composition of 
a preface, the omission of " some things, as utterly useless 
to the citizen of our times," and the addition of some six or 
seven notes, too few for adequate illustration, and too many 
of their kind. Some of these notes are of a sufficiently 
sensible, commonplace stamp, while others by their slov- 
enly and colloquial style form a ludicrous contrast to the 
grave dignity of the text to which they are appended. In 
the inventory of Mr. Lester's literary apparatus, the stilts 
have been by no means overlooked. After informing us 
that " Abbott and Astor are names which cannot be for- 
gotten," and speaking of the " golden gates " of the " glo- 
rious library of the New York merchant," he adds : — 

" If the Astor estate should go undiminished into the hands of 
his heirs, will they take any pains to heap honor upon the tomb 
of the man who amassed it ? With the income for only one 
year of that estate, well expended, I '11 engage Mr. Astor may 
write his name in letters of gold upon the last arch that over- 
shadows the last column that distant ages will find standing 
among the ruins of New York." 

Mr. Astor can surely well afford the sacrifice of a year's 
income, and a pension besides, to this lucky prophet, for an 
elixir vitm of such amazing power. Ceba mentions with 
praise the great care taken by Themistocles to remember 
and salute by name each of his fellow-citizens. The note 
of the translator is as follows. 

" We have three very striking instances of this in our own 
country among our contemporaries. General Jackson never 
forgot a man or his name. Mr. Clay has been known to recog- 
nize persons and call them by name after a separation of many 
years ; and John Quincy Adams, who knows every thing, knows 
everybody ; and never forgot a thing or a man in all his life." 

Without pausing to indulge our admiration of the wonder- 
ful fact thus recorded of Mr. Clay, we cannot but express 
our surprise that the translator should have dared to dedicate 
a book betraying so much ignorance to the very man who is 
said to know every thing. 

In the preface to the Citizen of a Republic, the trans- 
lator, with a faint sigh of resignation, informs us that " he is 
conscious that he has sacrificed his own style." We turn 
to the close of the preface to the Florentine Histories 
for a glimpse of the unfortunate victim. 
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" The two millions of young men who are now beginning to 
read and to reflect form the great link that unites our beginning 
with our destiny. From them will come all we hope for, and all 
we fear. To them I confide these Histories, and I do it with 
unshaken confidence, — for I will not believe they will ever 
suffer the broad fields of our virgin soil to be pressed by the 
tyrant's foot, — they will not suffer this glorious continent, where 
the hunted spirit of Freedom has taken shelter, ever to be given 
up to the spoiler." 

Such spasms as these, it was indeed a merciful act to 
bring to a speedy termination. The translator presents us 
with the following picture of Machiavelli's History upon its 
travels. 

" These records have slowly travelled from the sweet vale of 
the Arno to the hot banks of the Ganges and the frozen base of 
the Ural, — from the silver sands (?) of the Guadalquivir to the 
clear lakes of Scotland. We now commit them to the keeping 
of that New World discovered by Machiavelli's friend and 
neighbour ; and in a few weeks they will be read by our brothers 
in the deep woods beyond the Mississippi, and along the garden 
banks of the Sabine." 

The reading public, we have no doubt, on the garden 
banks of the Sabine is about equally numerous with that at 
the frozen base of the Ural. But does Mr. Lester suppose 
that the Florentine Histories never before appeared in the 
New World ? 

Mr. Lester dedicates. Nor are his dedications merely 
inscriptions, briefly and simply significant of respect or 
affection. They are quite elaborate. For this species of 
composition we confess we have no relish. It is artificial, 
ostentatious, sometimes insincere, and often grossly selfish. 
The thing being granted, we find no particular fault with the 
dedication of Ceba's work. That of Machiavelli's Histories, 
dated "Genoa, Palazzo Lomellini, Strada Balbi," is in a 
ridiculously fulsome and swollen vein. In comparing this last 
with that by Machiavelli himself, which follows it, we are 
struck with the truth of Mr. Lester's remark, that " dedica- 
tions have changed with the ages." 

Though we have found no small reason to complain of Mr. 

Lester for the imperfect manner in which he has executed 

his task, we deem it but justice to him to own, that he seems 

to have undertaken it with an honest wish to incite his young 

44 * 
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countrymen to the study of these excellent works, and to 
furnish them with the means of pursuing it. In his notes 
and prefaces, he manifests a desire to raise the tone of thought 
and sharpen the sense of duty among his fellow-citizens. 
We would commend him to a more prudent estimate of his 
own resources, and, in his future translations, to a scrupulous 
avoidance of all foreign works about which he finds " a 
scholastic air." 



Erratum. 

On page 44 of this volume (JV. A. Review for January, 1846), in the 
sentence quoted from Professor Stuart, 7th line from the bottom, for passim 
read jussive. The sentence will then be read as follows : — " Professor 
Stuart, of Andover, thinks the Hebrew for • shall be shed ' is ' the most 
jussive form which the language admits.' " 



